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Ordinary Meeting, May 8th, 1869* 

[Held at the Museum of Practical Geology. ,] 
Professor Huxley, E.R.S., President, in the Chair. 



ON NEW-ZEALAND AND POLYNESIAN ETHNOLOGY. 



New Member. — Mr. Escott Chambers. 

The President made some introductory remarks. 

Sir George Grey read the following paper — 

XXII. — On the Social Life of the Ancient Inhahitants of New Zealand, and 
on the National Character it was likely to form. By Sir Geokge Grey, 
K.O.B. 

I propose this evening to try to show what was the nature of 
the social life of the ancient inhabitants of New Zealand, and 
what kind of national character it was likely to create. 

In my attempt to do this, I shall make the New-Zealanders 
themselves describe their social life; and for this purpose I will 
read portions of an historical legend which I have translated, 
which contains a clear and, I think, in many respects a not un- 
pleasing picture of the life which the New-Zealanders passed. 
By this mode of dealing with the subject, it is true, it will lose 
attractions which an argumentative and imaginative manner 
of treating it might have imparted to it; but, on the other 
hand, it will immeasurably gain in reality. We shall be travel- 
ling in the paths of truth, not of fancy; for although the 
historical facts of the legend might be questioned (I think 
wrongly) by the sceptical, all those who knew the New-Zea- 
landers when first they came into contact with Europeans, will 
at once recognize and admit the truth and fidelity of the picture 
it contains of their social life. 

With regard to the New-Zealand legends generally, I have 
laid on the table, for the inspection of the Society, some books 
written by natives, showing the manner in which those natives 
who collected them for me wrote them down, and supplied them 
to me. 

I have also laid upon the table a printed volume of many of 
the native legends in the Maori language, as also a printed 
volume of Maori poems ; and I would especially call attention 
to a manuscript commentary upon this volume of poems, which 
a native, who had formerly been one of their priests, spent 
several years in writing. The labour he thus undertook was 
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entirely a work of love on his part. He had never seen a 
European commentary on any work. The conception of such an 
elucidation of their ancient poetry and customs was an entirely 
original one on his part. I was absent from New Zealand when 
he entered on the task. On my return there, I accidentally 
heard of the existence of this commentary, and obtained it from 
the writer, who had then completed his elucidation of about 
one-half of the volume of poems which lies on the table ; and he 
is now engaged in elucidating and explaining the latter half of 
the volume. The labour thus bestowed on these poems shows 
in what high estimation they are held by the natives. 

The legend to which I am about to call your attention is the 
history of the Chief Paoa, the ancestor of the Ngatipaoa tribe, 
who inhabit the country lying on the rivers Piako and Waihou, 
now called the Thames, not far distant from Auckland. It is a 
simple narrative of every-day life, of which it is replete with 
minute descriptions. Could we now obtain such a record of 
our ancient British forefathers, such a document would be re- 
garded as the most precious of our historical possessions. Yet 
there are strong grounds for believing that the social life of our 
British ancestors closely resembled that of the ancient New- 
Zealanders, and that scenes not much differing from one another 
were in remote ages occurring on the Thames in England and 
the Thames in New Zealand. 

I also feel confident that the legend I am about to submit to 
you will show that the social life of the New-Zealanders was 
likely to form a national character distinguished for hospitality, 
courteousness, and courage — that it was likely to develop some 
heroic qualities, and to render it a matter of duty on the part 
of the chiefs to set their people a good example in all those 
occupations and pursuits which were esteemed amongst them. 
Altogether the life the New-Zealanders led was not devoid of 
many graces and of many charms ; under it as high a degree 
of happiness might be enjoyed as was possible in a country 
where a system of worship of false gods prevailed. It is pro- 
bable that many races of men have, for a vast number of cen- 
turies, led a precisely similar life ; and when one hears it de- 
scribed in their own simple language, it is easy to understand 
how many of them dreaded the evils and wants of civilization, 
and clung with desperate tenacity to a mode of life and manners 
which long custom and immemorial tradition had endeared to 
them. Hence has sprung much of that heroic and well nigh 
invincible resistance which mountaineers and imperfectly civil- 
ized or barbarous races have so often opposed to the occupation 
of their country by foreign and more civilized nations. 

But what it especially becomes those to observe who contem- 
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plate the various vicissitudes to which the human race is subject 
in its march from degree of civilization to degree of civilization 
is this, that, in such a system of society as we shall have to con- 
sider, the entire wealth of a nation is upon the whole distri- 
buted with a great degree of equality. A fair degree of comfort, 
and an ample amount of subsistence are the property of all. 
There are no startling inequalities in dwelling, in clothing, in 
any of the conveniencies that belong to man. AH amusements 
are in common, the property of the chief subserves for the 
comfort and happiness of all ; and although a chief be poor, if 
he sprang from truly illustrious ancestors, his poverty does not 
impair his princely power. When, therefore, a race which has 
lived for centuries in such a social state becomes, to a great 
extent, comparatively civilized, when its civilization has reached 
such a condition that those evils which are inseparably min- 
gled with the blessings of civilization become apparent, when 
poverty oppresses a considerable portion of the population, when 
the unequal distribution of lands and of the general wealth is 
oppressively evident and want is endured by many, when mere 
wealth begins to give a power which previously belonged to 
rank and worth, and the chiefs feel their power fading from 
them, it is easy to conceive that a remembrance of the former 
state of society, preserved in such legends as the one I am to 
bring before you, would constantly be present in many minds, 
until a general yearning for benefits lost, and a too faint recollec- 
tion of the ills with which those benefits were accompanied, would 
take general possession of a large portion of the public mind, 
and a revolt would take place against the new system which had 
recently sprung up, and a large party would endeavour at all 
risks and at all hazards to restore the state of affairs which pre- 
vailed in the time of their forefathers. In truth, such a revolt 
against innovations has almost invariably taken place under cir- 
cumstances such as I have above stated ; and too often such a 
revolt, instead of being attributed to its natural causes, has been 
ascribed to an absolute incapacity for civilization in the barba- 
rous race, and has even been held to afford a legitimate plea in 
justification of its extermination, instead of which only that 
which was to have been anticipated had occurred, and a temporary 
difficulty had taken place, which was certain soon to be followed 
and checked by a natural reaction. 



THE HISTORY OF PAOA, THE ANCESTOR OF THE NGATI- 
PAOA TRIBE. 

When Paoa came to this country, bordering on the river 
Thames (Waihou) and Piako, he came from the southward, from 
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the Ngati-kahunghu tribe ; the Whai-a-Pawa (East Cape) was 
the country of his ancestors ; his father was named Rongo-tiu- 
moe-whara. 

Whilst Paoa was living with his father, he had a quarrel with 
his wife ; and she, being overcome with shame, went away to 
other places, to stop there, and mourn and weep for the manner 
in which she had been treated by her husband. For a long 
time after she had gone Paoa remained, expecting that his wife 
would come back again ; and after he had expected her return 
for very many days, at last he surmised that she must have gone 
*o some very distant place ,• so he thought, " Perhaps she has 
gone to a great distance, I will go and find her." 

Then he set off on his journey, with his slave as a travelling 
companion, and went through many villages searching for his 
wife, and she could not be found; for when she heard the voice of 
Paoa she hid herself : however he continued to travel in search 
of her ; but as he could nowhere find his wife, at last be returned 
to his father and his relations, that he might once more see them. 
And when he arrived at their village, he wept towards them, 
saying, " If we cannot find her, I aud my slave will return to 
search this town and that town, and this village and that vil- 
lage. If we cannot find her, I and my slave will still continue 
to search for her." 

Then his father spoke, saying, " Yes, go, my son, but take 
some of your brethren with you to bear you company upon the 
road." And Paoa answered, " 'Tis well, I will take them ,• if 
we find her, then we will all return to you ; if we cannot find 
her, I will send my brothers back to you ; but, as for myself, I 
will not in that case return to you, but I and my slave will per- 
severe in our efforts, and will continue until we have searched 
every town and village." His father replied, " Be it so, my 
son." 

Then Paoa and his brothers started and traversed the forests 
until they came out into the Taupo country, and at last 
reached the Lake of Taupo; but Paoa's wife could not be found 
there ; so he then said to his brethren, " Now, then, my young 
brothers, you must return to our father, to cheer up his heart 
once more." But his brothers earnestly entreated him to let 
them still bear him company, and spoke most affectionately to 
their eldest brother ; but Paoa spoke angrily to them, and posi- 
tively ordered them to return. So they went on their way home 
again, and returned from Taupo to the Whai-a-Pawa. 

So Paoa pursued his journey in peace and reached Tonga- 
riro, and thence came out upon the Taranaki country ; but his 
wife could nowhere be found. Then he pursued his journey up 
the west coast, until he came out upon the river Waikato, some 
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distance above its mouth, in the interior of the country, and 
stopped at a village there. And when the people of the village 
saw Paoa, they questioned his slave, saying, ""Who is this?" 
And they were answered by the slave, " It is Paoa." And they 
asked the slave again, "Whence does he come?" And the 
slave told them thus, " We come together from the eastward, 
from the rising sun." Then they questioned further, saying, 
"What made you undertake this journey?" And the slave 
answered them, " We came to try to find his wife, and we have 
searched everywhere, and, lo ! she has not yet been found." 
Then the people of the village said to the slave, " Why should 
such a woman be sought after in this manner by you ? here is a 
maiden as a wife for him ; why should you search further ? It 
there are maidens in your country, have we not as good here ? 
Why should such a woman be sought after in such a manner by 
you ? • Lo, here is a maiden as a wife for your master." Then 
Paoa was married to a maiden of that place. 

Then he removed a little way from that village to Kaitotehe 
and dwelt there, and made it his permanent residence ; and two 
male children were there born to him ; the eldest was named 
Toa-whena, the second Toa-poto. And after he had lived there 
for some time, Paoa cast his glances on a very beautiful young 
woman, but who was a slave of very mean origin; and Paoa 
made love to that woman, caught by her beauty : that was the 
cause that led Paoa to make her his slave wife ; and he deserted 
his wife of high rank and his children. When Paoa's slave saw 
that his master had deserted his wife of rank, he said to him- 
self, " As for me, I will return to my lady." So he returned 
to his mistress, and continued to live with her as her slave ; and, 
in order to support her children, his mistress was obliged to 
work with her slave. And they cultivated together a garden of 
sweet potatoes, and were fortunate ; for in the first year they had 
one hundred baskets of sweet potatoes, and in the second year 
year they had two hundred baskets of sweet potatoes ; and the 
slave and his lady went on working most industriously, and ex- 
tending their cultivations. 

Paoa and the woman he had taken as a slave-wife also laboured 
together, and they extended their cultivations as much as they 
could ; but strangers kept on dropping in, consuming from time 
to time a few basketfuls of their produce; for visitors who 
came never went to any other house, they naturally all resorted 
to Paoa, that it might be seen that they regarded him as the 
principal person ; and thus it went on each year. 

At last, after the third season of harvest, some distant con- 
nexions of Paoa's principal wife came in their canoe into the 
river Horotiu and landed at Pepepe, where was their young 
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female relation, the wife of Paoa. So the travellers asked her, 
saying, "Where shall we find Paoa?" And she told them, 
" Oh ! Paoa's place is a little lower down the river, at Kaitotehe." 
Then the travellers went straight on board their canoe again, 
and pulled down the river to Kaitotehe and landed there ; and 
there was Paoa ; and some of his people raised the cry of, 
" Strangers ! strangers ! Here are strangers come to visit 
Paoa!" 

Now it happened that the slave wife of Paoa had just come 
back from the forests, from gathering the curved sprouts of 
the mamaku trees, and sprouts of the mauku, and such coarse 
kinds of wild food as are eaten in times of scarcity ; and 
as soon as she had come back, she bound up the sprouts 
she had collected in the leaves of the wharangi and of the 
karamu, that they might be so cooked as to be juicy and 
tender, and then put them under the hot ashes of the fire. 
She was just caught doing this by the strangers who had 
arrived ; and off she ran on one side, leaving her vegetables cook- 
ing, not having had time to take them out of the fire. In came 
the strangers, straight up to the village from the river; and 
whilst some of them went up to the houses, others came straight 
to the fire where the food was cooking ; and seeing the hot ashes 
heaped up, they said amongst themselves, " Some one is cooking 
eels here;" and those amongst them who were very glad at the 
thoughts of getting such good food, said, " Ah ! there are no 
doubt some nice eels cooking in this fire." And the travellers 
lingered about the fire, waiting until the person the food be- 
longed to should come back again, and, taking off the fire, should 
take out the dainties they longed for ; but not a bit did the 
woman come back to her fire again ; she was nearly dead with 
alarm lest the strangers should see the food cooking in her 
oven, and should say, " See what beggarly stuff this wretched 
creature eats." As for Paoa, too, he could not open his mouth 
to say a word, he felt so disgraced at not having any food to 
set before his guests. 

At last Paoa told his slave wife to run to his principal wife 
and bring a few sweet potatoes for the visitors; but the 
woman said to him, " What is the use of my going? she will not 
let us have any ;" but Paoa answered, " Never mind, you had 
better go, even if you get none, you can but try." 

So the woman hurried off to carry Paoa's message ; and whilst 
she was still coming, and a long way off, she was seen by the 
children of Paoa's principal wife ; and off ran the children to 
their mother and told her, saying " Here comes that slave wife 
of Paoa's." When their mother heard what they said, off she 
ran too, and got into her house to hide herself. However, the 
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other woman came straight on to the house (for she had seen 
Paoa's wife go into it) ; and when she reached the doorway she 
hent down, and, peeping into the house, there she saw Paoa's 
wife working away, weaving a garment of flax ; so she saluted the 
wife of Paoa, and his principal wife saluted her too ; and when 
the ceremonies of the salutation were completed, the slave wife 
delivered her message, and said, " I have been sent here by Paoa 
to fetch a little food for the strangers who have just arrived." 
Now Paoa's principal wife had guessed very readily that the 
woman had been sent by Paoa to fetch provisions ; so she in her 
turn spoke and said, " I send provisions for the strangers, indeed ! 
Whence should I have provisions ? am I a man that I should 
be strong to labour and till the ground? has a poor woman 
strength to labour ? I will not part with any of my hard-earned 
little store of food ; I shall keep it to nourish my deserted children, 
lest they perish from want." 

All this time Paoa was waiting anxiously until his messenger 
returned ; and as soon as ever she came back he questioned her, 
saying " Well, what does she say ?" and the woman answered, 
" She will not give any provisions ; she says she has nothing to 
give her children, and they are famishing." When Paoa heard 
this he had not a word to say ; he felt so completely abashed, 
that he could give no answer ; but he turned to the strangers 
and said, " We have no food here, and shall be very hungry, so 
that we can have no pleasant conversation. It is only when 
the appetite is satisfied that conversation runs agreeably." The 
strangers still sat until evening began to close in, till almost 
starving with hunger; then his guests returned to their own 
village. On the very same day that they had arrived they got into 
their canoe again and pulled away. As for poor Paoa, he was 
left overwhelmed with shame, and he said that he would abandon 
that country, and be off and seek some new abode ; and that 
very night he departed a fugitive from his own place. 

Thus Paoa started in the night, and he went straight from 
the Waikato for Hanraki, up the valley of the Manga- wara 
Creek, which runs out into the Waikato, at the base of Mount 
Taupiri, on its eastern side. When the day dawned, Paoa was 
still pushing hurriedly on; and at last he reached the hills of 
Tikitikimaurea, where the Mangawara has its source; and as- 
cending these he rested there, and saw the Waikato lying far 
behind him, and Hanraki lying before him ; and then he wept 
sore for grief at leaving his children, and his people, and his 
place ; he wept long as he thought of these things ; and when 
tears had somewhat assuaged his grief, he bid them all farewell, 
and ceased sorrowing. 

Then he resumed his journey again, and pushed straight on 
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for the river Piako, and at last came out upon the banks of that 
river, and stopped at a large fortified village named Mirimiri- 
rau ; and he stopped there and dwelt there amongst the people 
of that place ; and they became a people for him, and they dealt 
kindly with him, and he was as a chief to them, and he dwelt 
there ; and a year passed away, and by degrees the fame of Paoa 
spread into the district of Hanraki, and at length it reached 
the village of Ruawhea. 

And it chanced that a visiting party started from the fortified 
village where Paoa dwelt, and went to Ruawhea, where a large 
part of the people of Hanraki were assembled ; and when they 
saw the party of visitors approaching, a cry was raised, " These 
strangers come from a great distance ; they come from the river 
Piako." Then, indeed, loud were the cries of " Welcome, wel- 
come ! " which were raised; and the visitors took up their abode in 
some of the buildings which belonged to Tukutuku ; she was the 
daughter of the chief of Ruawhea; and they seated themselves 
there, and had not sat long, indeed but a very short time, when 
their hospitable young hostess had fires lighted to roast fern- 
root in, to stay their appetites whilst other food was prepared ; 
and they rose up, and went to the fires, and partook of the fern- 
root whilst better food was preparing ; and when the food was 
cooked, it was spread out before them, and consisted chiefly of 
delicate eels. When they had finished their meal they lay down 
to rest ; and when day broke they went to the residences of other 
people, each one going to the place of those friends he had come 
to visit. 

After many days the several persons of this visiting party all 
assembled again at the residence of Tukutuku, previously to 
returning home, and they rested there, intending to sleep there ; 
and as soon as it grew dark, a bright fire was lighted in a house, 
and the dancers were all ranged in order ; for the residence of a 
chief was known by people dancing there. 

Whilst the dance was going on, Tukutuku took an opportunity 
of questioning some of the strangers, saying, " Where is he 
of whom we have heard so much here V Then the strangers 
answered, " Whom do you mean ?" Then the maiden replied, "I 
mean Paoa •" and they answered her, " Oh ! he is living on the 
Piako." And she said, " Do you think wei shall ever see Paoa 
here?" and they replied, "We cannot tell; perhaps he will 
come here." The young maiden was still unmarried; many 
chiefs flocked about her to try to win her favour, but she never 
would consent to take them. Now, when her parents heard 
their daughter asking in this manner after Paoa, they said to 
one another, " Why, surely the girl must have taken a fancy to 
Paoa ; do you hear how she is asking after him ?" 
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When the morning broke, the party of visitors departed for 
the Piako, filled with wonder at the greatness and rank of the 
maiden, and the number of her dependents. Her real greatness 
was shown by her courteousness and generosity to all her de- 
pendents ; and when they saw this, their hearts were moved, 
and they brought to her as presents large quantities of food, 
such as dried shell-fish and other delicacies, so that she could 
show great hospitality to strangers. 

When the party from Paoa's fortified village, who had been 
visiting at Hanraki, arrived near their own place, the people of 
the fortress saw them returning, and they waved their garments 
and cried out, " Hasten here, hasten here ! " as a welcome to 
them upon their return ; so those who were returning landed, 
and entered the fortress, and seated themselves in the court- 
yard, and began to relate all that they had seen and heard. And 
they talked until evening, and Paoa was seated with them ; and 
as they talked they mentioned the great rank of Tukutuku, the 
maiden whom they had seen, and they said to Paoa, " Oh ! 
father, the maiden questioned us about you." And he replied, 
" About whom, say you, did the maiden question you ?" And 
they said, " She questioned us about you, saying, 'Where is the 
man whose renown has been so much heard of here?' and we 
answered her, 'Who is it you are asking after?' and she told us, 
' It is Paoa I am speaking of;' and then the maiden said to us, 
' I should much like to see him ; for his fame is noised over the 
whole country, far and wide/ Then we told her, ' he is to be 
found at his own fortress;' and she questioned us again, saying, 
' Where is his fortress ?' And we answered, ' At Mirimirirau." 
Then she said to us, ' Do you think he will visit my residence, 
or not ? ' And we answered the maid, ' Who knows? perhaps 
he will visit this place.'" When Paoa heard this, he said to 
them, " Wait a little, we will all go and see her in the tenth 
month, when our crops are harvested and stored ; let us go un- 
embarrassed with work, lest whilst we are absent on the journey 
our hearts should feel anxious about our homes; and all his 
people fell in with this arrangement, saying, "Yes, yes ; we will 
start in the tenth month. Let the party be large ; let not one 
of us fail of going." And he said, " Be it so ; let the maiden's 
request be complied with ;" and when this understanding had 
been come to, the party broke up. 

When the tenth month arrived, Paoa started with a very large 
retinue, on a visit to Hanraki ; they went in their canoes, and 
they stopped at Kerepehi, and there they slept the first night ; 
and the next day they continued to pull down the river, until 
they reached its mouth at Rawaki, and there they rested a 
little and partook of food; and as soon as the tide began to flow, 
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they again embarked in their canoes, and entered the Hanraki 
river, and they went up the river rapidly and without pulling 
hard ; for they went in with the flood tide. And when the people 
of the village at the entrance saw them, they shouted aloud to 
them with cries of welcome ; so they landed there, and went 
towards the village in a body, with Paoa in the midst of them ; 
and as they all moved along, Paoa towered high above them all; 
he looked, as he walked along, like the bird called the " stilts" 
moving in a flock of little birds. And as they moved towards 
the village, loud cries of "Welcome, welcome!" continued to re- 
sound ; so they went gladly on, until they reached the village. 
Paoa had put on his old coarse cloak, made of the leaves of the 
Ti tree : next his body he had a rough cloak, such as chiefs 
wear, outside of that a cloak made of flax, and over all his coarse 
cloak made of Ti-leaves. They all seated themselves in a court- 
yard; and then the people of the village all looked hard at them, 
trying to make out which was Paoa, saying, " Who is that in 
the coarse cloak ? perhaps it is the chief of whom we have heard 
so much." They had not rested very long, when their hosts 
brought bundles of firewood and fern-root, and stones to pound 
it on ; then they lighted up clear, bright fires, and began to 
bake the pieces of fern-root, and then to pound them with 
wooden mallets ; and the noise of the rapidly beating mallets was 
loud, as the confused murmur of a multitude. In a little time 
they laid out on one side the pieces of baked fern-root, which 
they had duly pounded, with baskets of cooked fish ; and the 
visitors, rising from their seats, went to partake of the food pre- 
pared for them ; and Paoa seated himself in the midst of them ; 
and the people of the village (who still had their eyes fixed upon 
him) picked out a basket with fine salmon in it, and laid it 
before him for his portion ; they thought, " We will find out 
whether he is an affected fellow, or a really great' man. If he 
is a weak, conceited fellow, he will only eat the best food, and 
refuse the worst." But Paoa, just looking at the basket of beau- 
tiful fish they had placed before him, pushed it on one side for 
his companions to eat, pulled a flax dish, with the refuse food 
in it, towards him, and ate of that, and so fast, too, that he 
appeared hardly to have dipped his hand twice in it when he 
had finished it all ; and when some of the people of the village 
saw the manner in which he ate, they said to one another, 
" After all, he's a low fellow ; see what stuff he eats ;" but the 
old men of the village said, " That man is a chief, he is only 
trying to appear to be a person of no importance." 

Presently Paoa took another flax dish of refuse, dirty food, 
and swallowed that also. Then one of the people of the village, 
no longer able to restrain his curiosity, asked a young lad of 
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the party of their guests, " Who is that man ?" And he was 
answered hy the lad, " That is Paoa." When he heard this, he 
went to the place where the chiefs of the village were sitting by 
(watching their guests eat), and told them, "That is Paoa; how 
dirtily he eats 1" Some of the people who heard this said, " It 
is Paoa, the greedy ;" thence that proverb has ever since been 
applied to the Ngatipaoa tribe ; so that men say, " as greedy as 
a Ngatipaoa !" 

Paoa being thus at last recognized and being known to them 
all, they all collected and crowded round to gaze at him, say- 
ing, " It is truly no wonder that such reports have spread here 
of this man, that he was such a fine handsome fellow." 

When Paoa's people had all done eating, they all retired 
again, and took their seats upon the ground on one side. Then 
the people of the place brought forth a present for Paoa — a 
"pueru" cloak, and a cloak which they were weaving, and which 
was nearly finished. They then all lay down to sleep. 

As soon as the day broke, the travellers entered their canoes, 
and pulled away again upon their journey. As they came up 
the river, they were seen by the people of Turua, which is a 
fortified village ; and the greater part of Paoa's people said, " We 
had better not land here ; " but the people of the place waved 
their garments, and cried out to them " Welcome, welcome \" 
Then Paoa said, "When there is a call to a feast, open your 
ears " (Let the drum of your ears be then not thick) ; and 
the Ngatipaoa have ever since kept that saying amongst them 
as a proverb. 

So they landed there, and they were received and treated just 
in the same manner as at the former village. Paoa did not 
throw off his warm cloak manufactured of Ti-leaves, but con- 
tinued to wear it; and the people kindled fires and cooked 
fern-root for them, and they ate food and slept there ; and as 
soon as day broke, they again embarked in their canoes and 
continued to pull up the river. 

They next halted at Te Kari; for they were invited to stop 
there by the inhabitants of that fortified village: so they landed 
there, and they were all at once recognized by the people of 
that village ; for some of them had formerly visited the Piako, 
and had seen Paoa ; but those persons in the village who had 
not previously seen Paoa, came to gaze upon him, and admired 
him extremely. The tide was now ebbing, and it was difficult 
to pull against the stream ; but in the evening the tide began to 
flow again, so they then sent off a canoe up the river to Rua- 
whea that they might hear that Paoa had arrived in their dis- 
trict ; and as they pulled along in the dark, the people of the 
village of Bangiora heard the noise of their paddles, and they 
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called out " Where do you we hear paddling in that canoe come 
from ?" And they answered them, " Oh, we belong to this 
district/' Then they again asked them, " Which of our villages 
are you coming from ?" And they told them, " We come from 
Te Kari \" Then they asked them, " What is the news there ?" 
And they replied, " Oh, not much ; the great piece of news is, 
that Paoa is there ; and we are going up the river that Taharua 
may hear the news." Then they asked, " Will Paoa and his 
party come up the river to-morrow?" And they answered, 
" Yes, in the morning, as soon as the tide makes and some 
food has been cooked for them to eat before they start ; but we 
must pull on." And the others answered, " Depart, then ; pull 
well on your journey." 

And when the people at the village of Te Matai heard their 
paddles as they pulled up the river, they asked them just the 
same questions as they were asked at Rangiora ; they then pulled 
on to the village of Te Mangarahi, and told the people there the 
very same news ; and, in the same manner, as they passed the 
village of Tutu they told the news there. At last they landed 
at Opukeko, which was the fortified village of the chief Taharua. 
There also they asked them the news, saying, " What news have 
you brought, that you thus come pulling up the river by night?" 
And they answered, " We come to let you know that here is 
Paoa arrived at the village of Te Kari." And they asked, 
" Is it really Paoa, or some of his people ?" They replied, 
" It is really Paoa." " When will he arrive ?" They an- 
swered, " By and by ; he will probably not be able to travel 
quickly. The people of the villages will try to detain him; 
for he is a stranger in these parts, and they will wish to 
entertain him." Then the others asked them, "But which 
place is it that they are coming to visit, to stop there for some 
time as guests ? " They answered them, " It is here they are 
coming — to this village ; therefore it was that we came here, 
that you might be aware of their intention." And the others 
replied, " It was very good of you." Then they all slept. 

The next morning Tukutuku arose very early, and employed 
herself in melting fragrant gums to perfume her house with. 
As for the visitors who were coming to stay with them, they 
continued their journey, and pulled up the river as far as the 
village at Rangiora; and there, as the people called to them 
with cries of " Welcome, welcome I" they landed, and remained 
for that day and night. 

The next morning they again resumed their journey; and 
when they reached the village of Mangarahi a large number of 
people ran out to welcome them, and to beg them to stay there ; 
and being thus invited by the inhabitants of that village, they 
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landed and remained there. As for Paoa, he still would wear 
his old coarse cloak. And his companions said to him, " 0, 
father! will not you throw off that old coarse thing ? before much 
longer its stiff, rough collar will rub all the hair off the back 
of your head." And he answered, " Never mind ; it will do 
well enough." In all respects he behaved in the same way in 
this village as he had done in the others they bad rested at. 

They slept there that night, and the next morning they again 
continued to pull up the river. And when they reached the 
village of Tutu, its inhabitants all shouted out to them with cries 
of welcome and invited them to come on shore. And the people 
all went down to the river to escort Paoa up to their village ; 
and he stopped there, and passed the night at that village. 

In the evening a messenger, who had been sent from Taha- 
rua's fortified village, reached Tutu. He had been sent there to 
see if Paoa had arrived so far upon his journey ; and as none of 
them at Taharua's village knew him, as he was a stranger, the 
messenger had been directed to observe his appearance, so as to 
be able to point him out from his companions when they arrived, 
that they might all know which was Paoa. This messenger, 
having ascertained that Paoa and his party intended the next 
morning to pull up to the village of Taharua, returned there the 
same evening ; and when he reached the village, he told them 
that the guests who were coming to visit them would arrive 
there on the morrow. 

When Tukutuku heard this, she spoke to her servants, say- 
ing, " Now, my people, rise early in the morning, and gather 
leaves to strew the courtyard and the house for the strangers.'" 
She had already prepared scents and fragrant gums to perfume 
the house with; and having now given these orders to her 
people, they all retired to rest. 

But the next day, very early in the morning, Tukutuku 
arose, and went and gave the necessary directions for preparing 
abundance of food for the strangers, and then returning she 
smeared the inside of her house with perfumes and sweet-smell- 
ing gums ; for it was her house which was to be allotted to the 
strangers on their arrival; and when she had thus perfumed it, 
she drew close the sliding-door and the window, that the per- 
fume might not escape ; so that the house might smell delight- 
fully, and be agreeable to her guests, when they arrived. She 
next caused the floor of the veranda in front of her house to 
be covered with clean fine mats for the strangers to sit upon. 

The same morning the party who were coming to visit them 
continued their journey, and the people of the village of Tutu 
came with them, to escort them upon their way. As they 
pulled up the river, they were seen coming by the people of 
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Taharua's village, who were collected upon the top of the para- 
pets of the fortification to salute them with songs of welcome ; 
then was heard the cheering joyful sound of the ancient Maori 
song of welcome for strangers. 

On they came, pulling straight for the landing-place ; and as 
they landed theywere saluted with cries of " Welcome, welcome!" 
and they came on towards the village ; and when Paoa rose up 
in the canoe to land, he put on the same coarse old mat made 
of the leaves of the Ti tree. All the rest of his party were dressed 
in handsome cloaks ; he alone wore an old, exceedingly shabby 
coarse cloak. His friends were all quite vexed with him, and 
asked him to throw off that shabby old thing ; but he only 
replied, " That '11 do ; I '11 keep this cloak on." Although the 
rest were so well dressed, and Paoa so badly, yet those who had 
not seen him before had not long to look before they distin- 
guished which was him, and said, " There ! that's Paoa \" be- 
cause his appearance was so much superior to that of the others ; 
and yet they could not see his good garments, because they were 
covered by his coarse old cloak ; and as for his hair, it was all 
rough and disordered, twisted up behind by the high collar of 
his old cloak, so that his hair all stuck up and his head looked 
quite shaggy. His friends felt quite discontented ; for they said 
they wished him to look to advantage there, where he was a 
stranger. Thus they went along on the path to the village 
through the crowd which had collected to look at the strangers. 
At length they entered the village, and the courtyard which had 
been strewed with leaves for their reception ; and those who 
were in front seated themselves in the veranda of the house 
which had been prepared for them. In the meantime Paoa fol- 
lowed on, the main part of the people thronging round him to 
look at him. When he came up to the house, he called out to 
his party, " Let us all go inside the house, and leave the out- 
side vacant for these people to sit there." Then those of his 
party who were in front went on, and some of them laying 
hold of the door of the house drew it back ; and no sooner was 
the door opened than out issued a very delicious smell, the 
sweet scent of the perfume ; and they all cried out, " Oh ! oh ! 
how very sweet the house smells \" But what did Paoa care 
for the sweet perfume ? and although the house was so beauti- 
fied, and although the floor of it was covered with such beautiful 
variegated mats that he ought for very shame to have thrown 
aside his coarse old cloak, nevertheless he would not take it 
off, but, as soon as he had got into the house, lay down in it, 
to sleep in it, just as he was. 

No long time elapsed ere food was spread before the strangers; 
it consisted of eels and sweet potatoes. As for Paoa, he did not 
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show himself outside the house, but ate his food inside it, and 
then lay down to sleep there again until evening, when the 
people of the village assembled to dance before the strangers ; 
for amongst the natives of New Zealand the dances of the 
evening distinguish the village of a chief. "When the ranks of 
the dancers were formed, Paoa came out into the veranda of the 
house, and seated himself there to look on, but he did not min- 
gle with the dancers. When the people of the village had 
finished their dancing and singing, their visitors stood up to 
dance and sing in their turn ; and at length they also ceased. 

Then, when their guests retired into their house, after the 
dances were over, the principal inhabitants of the village all 
crowded into it also, to hear what took place ; and there also 
came young Tukutuku, the daughter of Taharua, the chief of the 
place ; and she went and seated herself in the dark corner, at 
the furthest end of the house, whence she could watch Paoa 
without being seen. She often tried to draw near to Paoa, but 
from shyness she could not do so ; and although she stayed in 
the house with the others, talking until the morning broke, she 
never once approached him. 

In the early morning, food was prepared for the visitors ; and 
as soon as it was spread before them, they ate their food. 
Two days they remained there ; and for two days and nights 
Tukutuku tried to approach Paoa ; but she could not overcome 
her shyness, and she came not near him. Upon the third day 
Paoa told his people that they must return to their own place, 
that he felt dull and tired from stopping so long. The inhabit- 
ants of the village heard of this his intention, and so did Tuku- 
tuku. So the young chieftainess came to try to detain the 
strangers ; and having come she said, " I hear you are about to 
return." And her visitors answered her, " 'Tis true." And she 
said to them, " Do we not give you food enough, that you leave 
us so soon ? Nay, stop a little longer ; then presently you shall 
return to your own village." And they replied, " Be it so." 

It was not yet evening, when the servants of the young chief- 
tainess appeared, bringing a feast for the strangers, and laid 
thousands of nicely dressed eels before them, so that her guests 
now, for the first time, were fully aware of her wealth and sub- 
stance ; and when night closed in, the dancers arranged them- 
selves in ranks, and all the people of the village assembled, be- 
cause the strangers were to start the next day; and they all 
continued for a long time to dance and sing, and at length 
ceased, and then they all assembled in the house of their guests. 
Then came the young chieftainess, Tukutuku, and seated herself 
at the door of the house ; Paoa too was lying at the side of the 
house, next to the door ; that was the place he had occupied ever 
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since his arrival; for that seat in a house is always set apart 
for a chief, and no inferior person may occupy it. And it was 
not long before the young girl, according to the custom of her 
country, stretched out her hand and, taking Paoa's hand, pressed 
it. Of course the young girl had told her father and her mother 
of her love for Paoa, and they had given their consent to it ; 
therefore it was that she stretched forth her hand to take Paoa's. 
But Paoa did not like this at all; for he feared, if he accepted her 
love, that he and his party might be slain by her tribe. He 
thought that her parents had not consented to her wishes. In 
the meantime the young girl again tried to take his hand ; but 
Paoa rudely thrust her hand away. 

Then also Paoa felt so vexed about her that he ordered his 
people to stop the song and dance ; so the people of the place 
all broke up, and went out from the house of the strangers, 
and returned to their own homes ; and the young girl was forced 
to go with them. And when she reached her father, she told 
him how she had put forth her hand to take Paoa's ; and the old 
man said to her, " Did not he appear pleased at this sign of 
your love ?" And she answered, " Alas, no !" 

Then her mother said to her, " Go back again, and try again, 
and take some of your female friends as witnesses with you, lest 
the man say that your anxiety to gain his love arises from your 
own wishes alone. He is doubtless afraid lest he and his people 
should be slain ; he thinks undoubtedly that your father and I 
have not given our consent. Go, and do not be afraid." 

Then the young girl went, with four of her female friends, 
she making the fifth ; and she seated herself for a time outside 
in the open air (for she felt herself abashed at Paoa having so 
rudely thrust her hand away), and she then told one of her com- 
panions to go and fetch him ; and when this female came to 
Paoa, she said to him " Come along alone with me." But Paoa 
answered, " Where to ?" And she said, " Oh, just here ; it is 
a young lady who sent me to you." But Paoa's young men 
observing this, said, " Oh, we had better all go together." But 
the female who had been sent to fetch Paoa said, " No, no ; do 
you all stop here, do not come." Then Paoa's people murmured 
amongst themselves, saying, "Who may this woman be?" And 
others of them answered, " Oh, it is one of the female friends of 
Tukutuku, whom we see always going about with her in the 
daytime." And they answered them, " So it is ; perhaps, then, 
Tukutuku sent heV to fetch Paoa." 

In the meantime Paoa had gone off with the messenger. They 
went along together until they came to a house, in the ve- 
randa of which they found Tukutuku sitting with her female 
friends. The floor of the house was nicely covered with floor- 
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mats, and the house was made to smell sweetly from sweet- 
scented Tawhiri leaves being scattered about it. 

As soon as Tukutuku saw Paoa coming, she welcomed him by- 
crying out, " Welcome, welcome !" As for him, he sat down at 
the door of the house, for he felt quite ashamed when he saw that 
there were only females there. But Tukutuku' s friends called 
out to Paoa, " You are welcome ; pray walk inside the house." 

So Paoa entered the house, and seated himself ; as for Tuku- 
tuku, she and her friends were seated in the veranda. One 
side of the house was left for Paoa. The house was lighted 
with a lamp, made of twisted flax dipped in shark's oil ; and one 
of Tukutuku's companions kept on trimming the lamp which 
she held. 

When Tukutuku and her friends had entered the house, her 
companions said, " We will go now/' But Tukutuku stopped 
them, begging them to stay, saying, " Let us all pass the night 
here, until to-morrow's dawn has well broken." They still, how- 
ever, persisted in leaving her ; but she still detained them ; so 
they remained, and they let the lamp go out, and they all pre- 
pared to sleep. 

Then Paoa said to Tukutuku, " A.re you of noble birth?" 
And she answered him, "I am nobly born. There is no other 
great prince in these districts except my father." Then he re- 
plied, "That is very good; as you say it, it is true, and pleases 
me." Again he spoke to her, saying, " Is your nation a power- 
ful nation?" And the young girl answered, " They are so. If 
you would see the greatness of my race, look as far as the 
mountains of Moehau [at Cape, Col ville] ; they reach to there. 
Did you see them as you passed Rawhaki ?" Paoa answered 
her, " Yes, I did see them." And the young girl said again, 
"From thence my father's territories extend right round the 
Cape and along the coast to the eastward as far as Katikati ; 
there they end, that is the limit." 

Paoa then spoke to her, saying, " As for me, I have no people 
over whom I rule, I am but a sojourner in the land ; my own 
country is Whiapu [or the East Cape] ;" and then he related to 
her the manner and cause of his coming to that country, down 
to the time of his arriving at her village. 

When the next day had well broken, Paoa arose and returned 
to his friends, and to the people who formed his retinue, and the 
young girl and her companions returned to her mother's house ; 
and her companions spoke to her mother, saying, " Paoa came 
to our house." And the old lady asked them, saying, "Who 
brought him there ?" And they answered, " We did ; our 
young mistress told us to bring him there ! " And her mother 
answered, " It is well." 

2b 
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Before long the news became spread abroad, that Paoa and 
Tukutuku were man and wife. Then a war-party, led by the 
young chiefs who would fain have had Tukutuku for their wife, 
came to molest Taharua, the father of the young girl, and to 
demand a payment from him, and they said they would also 
attack and rob Paoa and his people out of revenge; but Taharua 
stopped them, saying, " Let the war-party rob me alone; but 
do not go to our guests. What right have you to trouble men 
who have done no wrong ?" In truth, the young girl was be- 
trothed to no man ; she avoided all her lovers, she did not like 
any of them; therefore the war -party molested Taharua without 
any just cause or reason. Yet that day many war-parties came 
to molest and rob Taharua ; and then they ceased, there was an 
end of them. 

Finally those who had accompanied Paoa paddled away to 
their homes again; but he remained with his young wife, with 
Tukutuku. When a month had expired, he said to her that 
he was anxious to return to his own village on the Piako. And 
the young wife answered, " So ? well, then, let us go together, 
and make our journey in such a manner that you may see all 
my subjects and all my relations, and that they may see me, 
lest they get vexed at my long tarrying away from them ; for it 
is some time since I sent to them, saying, ' I am about to come 
down the river to see you V " Paoa replied to her, " Yes, yes ; 
do let us go together." 

So they rested that night, and next morning, as soon as the 
sun rose, they got into their canoes and paddled down the 
river, and they landed at each one of the same villages which 
Paoa had stopped at when he came up the river, village for vil- 
lage, until they came out of the mouth of the river into the 
gulf; and by this time her subjects had given to their young 
chieftainess two large canoes full of baskets of shell-fish, which 
had been taken from their shells and then strung upon strings 
and dried in the sun. Thus Paoa saw how great was the esteem 
in which they held his young wife, so that he said, "Nothing 
could be better than his young wife for a great chieftainess for 
the country/'' 

Having quitted the river, they paddled on and landed at 
Tararu, and stopped there, and his young wife left there the 
presents of dried shell-fish which she had received, intending to 
take them on board the canoes again upon her return ; and they 
slept that night at Tararu. 

The next morning, when the sun arose, they again paddled 
on upon their journey, until they reached Te Puru, where they 
landed, and there a present of dried fish was made to them; and 
they returned the same day to Waiau. 
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There Paoa first tasted the mussels of Waiau, which place 
belonged to his wife ; and he liked that place very much on 
account of the goodness of its mussels ; then they continued 
their homeward journey from that place, and, as they returned, 
six canoes full of baskets of dried shell-fish were given to them; 
and when they again reached Tararu, they began to return up 
the river towards the Piako. When they arrived at Parepa- 
renga, Tukutuku desired the people to give her a supply of 
fish, and they obeyed her orders ; and Paoa was therefore much 
pleased with the people of Pareparenga, and said that his wife 
should indeed be a ruler over them. Thus she continued to act 
towards all the people that they met with upon their journey, 
until they reached Paoa's own village ; they there presented 
him with a canoe full of dried fish : presents of dried eels had 
been made to them from place to place, as they pulled along the 
shore. And the people of Paoa's village were all charmed with 
Tukutuku ; they all quite devoted themselves to her. She treated 
them most kindly, and they in. return dealt very affectionately 
with her. And when all the provisions she had brought with her 
were consumed, from the liberal manner in which she shared 
them with Paoa's people, she, in no way daunted, began to work 
most industriously to collect new supplies, by digging up the roots 
of the whanake, and of the pohue, and of the karito, and by collect- 
ing uruhe and fresh-water mussels (uuios) . And when Paoa's 
people saw this, they exclaimed, " It is no wonder that the fame of 
this girl spread so far and wide ; is not she truly industrious ?" 
And when they saw their chieftainess labour so industriously, 
they for very shame began to labour also : hitherto they had not 
known the value of the above sorts of food ; and partly from that 
cause, partly from their indolence, partly because they grew 
wild, they had not taken the trouble to collect them. But now 
they repeated the proverbs : — " The deeds of a real chief surpass 
indeed those of other men ; " and, " The hard inside heart of a 
Tawa tree differs much, in the uses it can be applied to, from the 
soft outside sap of the tree ;" and, " Well done ! you are a chief 
of men indeed !" 

The chieftainess dwelt there, and greatly increased the num- 
ber of the new tribe she was collecting round her; many re- 
sorted to her : at first she had but very few dependants ; but 
from her generosity and graciousness they now became many, 
so that her fortified village was thickly inhabited. And she had 
many children; for ten had been born to her. One of them was 
her renowned son, Horowhenua; he was the youngest, the last- 
born of her children. 

Paoa dwelt there with her too : he had grown old, so that he 
was forced to support his steps with a staff. At last his affec- 

2b2 
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tion for his first children broke forth ; and he said to his sons 
who were with him, " My children, let me be taken to see your 
elder brothers." They all assented to his wish but Horowhe- 
nua ; and he said, " Sirs, they will set our sire a task to do j 
those children of his are a thoughtless set." His brothers asked 
him, "What task will they give him to do ?" And he answered 
them, " He is aged, and a sacred person, and they will detain 
him there, to bless their plantations of sweet potatoes for them, 
that they may bring forth abundantly ; but take him there, as 
you seem to wish it." But they said, " Nay, but rather let him 
go with twenty chosen men of our people to take care of him." 
Horowhenua answered them, " 'Tis well ; then if our brethren 
detain him there, let those who go with him return here to us, 
that we may be certified by them that he is so detained ; then 
will we go and bring him back here again." His brothers 
answered him, " So be it." Then he said to his father Paoa, 
" Sir, do not delay long there. If you had been younger, it 
would have been well that you should have been longer absent ; 
but now that your days must be so few, we cannot afford to 
lose any of them : and as for this, also, remember that none 
would think it fitting that an aged man, as good as dead, should 
have a task appointed him to do." And Paoa answered, " Oh, 
you don't think they will give me some task to do ?" And Ho- 
rowhenua replied, "They will give you a task. Who can 
believe they will treat you with the consideration that we do ? 
But at least delay not long away from us ; remain with them 
for ten days (that will be enough) and then return to us. Cer- 
tainly you should see your children." Paoa answered, " 'Tis 
well ; I will sleep here this night, and as the morrow dawns I 
will depart upon my journey." 

So Paoa started to see his first family ; and as they separated 
from their friends to go upon their road, Horowhenua said to those 
who were sent with the old man to take care of him, " If they 
detain there him whom we commit to your charge, return here 
speedily, that we may all go and fetch him back with us ; " and 
they answered him, " It shall be so." 

Then they continued their journey, and reached the top of 
the range at Tikitikimaurea ; and Paoa beheld from thence his 
own former abode, and the abode of his children, and he wept ; 
and as he gazed on the Waikato district, and saw the fires at 
the village of Waitawheta sending up columns of smoke, he told 
those who accompanied him that there was the dwelling-place 
of his children, and he wept again ; and then they proceeded on 
their journey. And they halted for the night and slept upon the 
road, for they travelled slowly from having Paoa under their 
care ; for he was old, and stayed his steps with a staff. 
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When the day broke, again they went on their way, and just 
as the evening closed in they reached the outskirts of the village ; 
and as soon as the inhabitants of it saw them, they began to call 
out,to warn the others, "Strangers! strangers! here are strangers 
coming here." And one ran to meet them to find out who they 
were, and he, finding out that it was Paoa, ran back again, and, 
being questioned as to who the strangers were by the crowd who 
had assembled at the outcry, he told them, " It is Paoa, and he 
has grown very aged, and supports his steps with a staff." 

As for Paoa, he stopped with his party at the first house which 
was inhabited that he came to on the outskirts of the village ; 
but his sons remained in thQ fortress of Waitawheta, because 
this was the first time that the old chief had returned to see his 
children since he had separated himself from them and from their 
mother. 

The next morning the old man took his belt to gird himself 
with, and said to those who accompanied him, "Now let us go 
to the fortified village, that I may see my children ; " and they 
answered, "Be it so." Then came those who had been appointed 
to conduct him to the village, and those who had been sent to 
bring him a present of food, that he and his people might be 
refreshed before the ceremonies of weeping and lamenting took 
place at his meeting his sons. 

Paoa bid those who had accompanied him to eat heartily of this 
food ; and they did so ; and when their meal was ended the mes- 
senger who had been sent to conduct them said, " Now let us 
proceed to the village ; " and Paoa answered, " Certainly ; so 
now, my friends, get on your backs again the loads which you 
have carried so far, and let us start." 

Then when those in the fortified village who had climbed up 
upon the fences, or crowded outside the gates, saw Paoa and his 
party coming along, they raised the usual cries of welcome, and 
waved their garments ; and the old man wept aloud as he came 
slowly towards them. And so, he weeping and they loudly shout- 
ing " Welcome, welcome ! " he came slowly on ; and when he 
reached the open space in the centre of the fortified village, all 
the people wept aloud, and their voices sounded loud as howl 
a great company of dogs ; and they continued thus to lament 
aloud throughout the day, until evening closed in ; then they all 
collected in a semicircle, and seated themselves on the ground, 
and then arose the sons of Paoa and made speeches welcoming 
their father in the presence of the whole assembly, and the old 
man rose up and addressed his sons and all their people in their 
turn. Then were many flax baskets of food brought forth, and 
piled up to a very goodly height, and they all feasted until after 
night-fall. The principal people then assembled in the house 
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which had been set apart for Paoa, that they might mutually 
hear and tell the news ; and the hearts of the sons of Paoa were 
filled with gladness towards their aged sire ; for they thought 
within themselves, " Surely he is come to bless our plantations 
of sweet potatoes for us, that they may produce abundantly." 

After a time his sons said to him, " Great is our good fortune, 
that you have thus come to us." And he answered them, "Why 
so, my children ?" And they answered him, "That you may 
bless for us our plantations of sweet potatoes." And when the 
old man heard them say this he laughed ; and his sons said to 
him, " Why laughest thou, O our father ? " And he answered 
them, "Nay, I did but laugh." But they answered him again, 
" Nay, but tell us wherefore thou didst laugh, O father." And 
he replied, " It was but something that your servant Horowhenua 
said." And they answered him, " Whose saying do you speak 
of ? " And he replied, " It was a direction given by your ser- 
vant Horowhenua.'" And they answered, "As for us, we regard 
notwhat he says.-" But the old man said to them, "Look, now, my 
children ; you had better be careful what you do, for he is strong 
and fierce." But they answered him with the proverb, " Who 
fears for a fierceness not more terrible than that of a rat ? " 
Again he said to them, "My children, his elder brothers said 
not a word against my coming here; he alone opposed my 
wishes, objecting to my coming here ; he would hardly let me 
come." And they said, " Very well, then, we will not now let 
you return to him." But he answered, " Nay, do not detain 
me ; for then your servant will come and take me forcibly away." 
And they said, " Let him not venture to come here to take you 
away j for if he does, we will slay him." 

Those who had been sent to bear Paoa company sat by and 
heard these things said, and straightway they returned ; and when 
they reached the Piako, even the village from which they had 
started, Horowhenua questioned them, saying, " Is there any 
news ? " And they said, " Yes, there is news : Paoa is detained 
and will not be permitted to return here." Horowhenua then 
asked, " Who detains him ? " And they replied, " His sons." 
And he said, " Aye, I knew it would be so." Then they added, 
" But Paoa spoke to them and said, ' Now, take care ; for if you 
detain me here, your servant will presently come and take me 
away by force, he will not remain where he is, he will come for 
me ; ' and your brothers said to him, ' Who will come and do 
this?' and he answered 'Horowhenua will come and doit;' 
and they replied, ' If he ventures to come here we will slay him ; ' 
then Paoa answered him, ' That you are not strong enough to 
do ; your servant is like a mighty fish, which cannot be held in 
the fisher's net, but rends it ; ' and they again replied, ' Nay, 
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rather we say, is a net so strong that it is a fit enemy for great 
whales ? ' " 

When Horowhenua heard this he said, "Well, they shall have 
what they wish. I shall see them lying dead before me ere 
long." Then he rose, and said aloud to those around him, 
" G-ird yourselves for the battle, start for your journey to bring 
back our chief and father. Before he went, I cautioned you, 
saying, ' Let him not go ; ' it is you who have brought this upon 
us." And his elder brothers dared not to open their mouths, 
or to say a word in reply, because they felt that their advice 
had turned out badly. So Horowhenua commanded them all, 
saying, " Gird yourselves for war." And his brothers con- 
senting, their warriors all did so, and proceeded on their ex- 
pedition ; one hundred and forty warriors started to bring home 
Paoa by force. 

So they travelled upon their way, and by the evening they had 
reached the summit of the range at Tikitikimaurea, and looked 
over the district of Waikato ; and there they could see the fires 
of the village of Waitawheta burning brightly with long columns 
of smoke ascending from them. There in the village was Paoa 
dwelling with his sons and six hundred of their warriors. When 
they had for some time gazed over the extensive district which 
lay beneath them Horowhenua said, " Let us descend from the 
mountain range, and sleep at its base, at the head of the river 
Mangawara." Then they j ourneyed on, till they reached the place 
he had named. He said, " Halt ! we will make our camp here ; 
at the morning's light we will go to the fortified village of my 
brothers, and urge them to let our father return with us ; and if 
his sons then refuse to let him go, it is enough, what more can 
we do ? then we will return ,• we can do no more ; we shall at 
least have come to fetch him back with us/' His brothers as- 
sented to what he said, and they discussed the matter ; and when 
they had ended their conversation, food was shared out for all ; 
and when they had eaten, all slept. 

They had not slept long when the seer Tipa cried out, and 
roused them, saying, "You who sleep there, awake, arise; 
I have been troubled by visions which bode ill ; the omens have 
filled me with alarms : there will be a battle tomorrow in which 
many will be slain. The omens warned me, making me start 
on my right, or fortunate side ; and on my left, or enemies 5 side ; 
I felt it too : then four times my left side shuddered, and then 
four times my right side ; thence the victory is to be to us. So 
I will address myself to sleep again ; then, if the spirit who is 
propitious to our foes repays the omens of the spirit friendly to 
us by making my left side again involuntarily to shudder, the 
omens will be unpropitious, and this very night we will return, 
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in which case the hattle upon the morrow, in which the Gods 
foretell so many will fall, will not take place/' 

Then another of the party spoke and said that he, too, had 
shuddered in his sleep, and, starting, had thrown his arms out 
from his side as if striking down a foe, which was a good omen; 
on the other part, a third said that he had dreamt they were all 
eating the provisions they had Drought with them — a dream 
which portended much evil. Before they had slept they had 
intended at the dawn of day to have gone to the fortified village 
as friendly visitors, and then to have tried to bring Paoa back 
with them. Now, from these evil-boding dreams, they all feared 
the thoughts of approaching the village. 

When it drew near to the morning, the seer Tipa rose again, 
and said, " Their Gods have given me no bad omens in return 
for the good one I had received ; I have kept expecting it in 
vain, but the dreadful shuddering has not returned to me. Lo, 
I see the signs of dawn ; awake, arise, and let us arrange our 
plans." Then the warriors all arose ; and Tipa addressing them 
said, "Without doubt the old and sacred man has, according to 
the custom of our priests, gone out in the early morning light 
to bless the plantations of sweet potatoes belonging to his sons, 
which lie immediately outside the fence of their fortified village ; 
and the warriors all agreed that such was probably the case. 
Then said Tipa, " Which, then, of you will go and see ? " And 
Horowhenua answered, " That be my care. I will go and see ; 
and if I find him I will bring him here." And Tipa answered, 
" 'Tis well; and having got there, delay not." 

So Horowhenua rose up ; and taking with him his two-handed 
wooden sword, he departed. At the very same time the old man 
had just arrived in the midst of the plantation of sweet potatoes, 
and was blessing them ; and having blessed the division of the 
plantation which belonged to one of his sons, he had gone on to 
bless the other ; and as soon as he had stuck into the ground 
his consecrated staff, he repeated this incantation, proper for the 
occasion : — 

There stands the consecrated staff; 

It is the staff sacred to the God Turora, to Kereahi, 

And to Turongo. 
There is the holy staff; 

There, there it stands. 
There stands the staff, 

With the toctoc* sacred to the God Haka 

And to Plaua. 
There stands the holy staff; 

There, there it stands. 

* A species of reed, the leaves of which were tied on the staff. 
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The instant the aged chief had finished his blessing, there 
stood Horowhenua before him. Day had not yet fully broken ; 
but the dawn was just breaking. The old man, seeing some one, 
said, " Who is this ? " And Horowhenua answered, " It is I." 
And his father knew his voice, and he murmured lowly in reply, 
for he feared lest he should be slain by his other sons ; for there 
were very many warriors in the fortified village — there were six 
hundred of them. Then his father asked him, "Who have borne 
you company ? " And his son .ran over all their names for him ; 
and when he had finished them all, the old man was filled with 
pity for them, and with wonder at their boldness. Then Horo- 
whenua said to him, " Let us be gone, the day begins to break." 
And his father consenting, they hurried away together. 

In the meantime the people in the fortified village kept 
listening for the voice of the old man, when he might call them 
out, having finished his mystic ceremonies. And having waited 
a long time without hearing it, some of them said, " Surely, he 
has become tired and has fallen asleep/' His sons answered, 
" Some of you go and see/' So some of their people went to 
search for him ; and they called as they went, " Where are you, 
Sir, where are you, Sir ? " At length, not finding him, some of 
them said, "Perhaps he has fallen asleep on the sand at the 
river's edge." So they searched along the banks, and there they 
found on the sand foot-prints going right inland. By this time 
day had so fully broken that men could see each other's features ; 
therefore the footprints could be seen quite plainly, and they 
saw that they were those of Horowhenua and Paoa ; so they knew 
that the old man had been carried off by Horowhenua. So they 
raised the cry of " He has been carried off, taken away by Horo- 
whenua." And Paoa's sons heard the outcry, and they sprang 
to their feet, and they and their six hundred men rushed out of 
the fortress : so the fugitives were pursued. And when Horo- 
whenua reached his brothers and his warriors, he gave no time 
to welcome their father and chief with tears and weeping ac- 
cording to the usual custom, but they went straight upon their 
way homewards ; for they heard the uproar from the pursuers 
in the distance. And ere long the pursuers came in sight of 
them, and saw them winding up a steep ascent of the mountain 
range : those who were leading the old chief and helping him 
on his way were in front ; and Horowhenua brought up the rear 
with the rear guard. On came the six hundred warriors in 
pursuit, dashing at them as a (Kahawai) salmon darts at a fly, 
and soon drew near them. Already had those who were in 
front, conducting Paoa, won the very summit of the ridge at 
Tikitikimaurea : then the old man said, " Children, leave me 
here, and save yourselves. I am an old man ; why should you 
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run this risk for me ? my life is not worth that of one of my 
children." 

In the meantime their pursuers pressed close upon them. 
And Horowhenua rushed back in front of the rear guard, and 
then took a firm stand, brandishing his weapon. When Horo- 
whenua thus stood firm, the whole hundred and forty warriors 
of his party took their stand with him ; and then when Horo- 
whenua made a charge to the rear, they all charged with him. 
Here some of his warriors were slain ; five of them fell. At 
last Horowhenua was left fighting alone, right in the front of 
the battle ; and his half-brother Toawhena seeing him there, 
strikes a blow at him with his weapon ; Horowhenua parries it 
with his, and away it glances. Then Toawhena in his turn is 
fiercely smitten by Horowhenua ; and down, down he goes. In 
the meantime up comes Toapoto to his brother's aid ; he lets 
fly a blow at Horowhenua, which he parries on his right side, 
and returns a left-handed blow, which fells Toapoto to the earth. 
And when the warriors saw their two chiefs thus slain, they 
broke and fled in confusion; but they were pursued and 
slaughtered ; four hundred of them were slain, two hundred of 
them escaped ; and then Paoa was carried off in triumph by his 
children. 

I have alluded to the strong probability that the social state 
of our British ancestors in many respects closely resembled that 
of the New-Zealanders. In the pride of rank, station, and 
power, nations, like individuals, are too apt to forget the hum- 
ble origin from which they sprang. In our own case we have 
but few materials for adequately realizing the former state of 
the English nation. The notices we find scattered throughout 
the earliest missionary letters relating to the conversion of 
Britain are our best guides to its former social state, as docu- 
ments of exactly the same characters are our best guides in the 
present day as to the state of New Zealand when Christianity 
was introduced into that country. 

However humbling it may be to our pride, we shall find that, 
when the Pope was a powerful, honoured, and benignant prince, 
and the city of Borne a civilized and beneficent power in the 
world, our own ancestors must have been in a state in many 
respects not very different from that of the New-Zealanders when 
British missionaries established themselves in that country — 
that is, within a period which living men can well remember. 

In the year 625, Pope Boniface thus concluded a letter which 
he sent through the missionaries to the glorious Edwin, King 
of the English : — 

" We have moreover sent you the blessing of your Protector, 
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the blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles ; that is, a shirt, with 
one gold ornament, and one garment of Ancyra, which we pray 
your Highness to accept with the same good will as is intended 
by us." 

And to the Queen of King Edwin Pope Boniface wrote thus : — 

" To the glorious Lady his daughter, Queen Ethelberga, Bo- 
niface, bishop, servant of the servants of God," &c. 

And then, after giving the Christian queen the most admir- 
able and touching advice, how by the display of Christian 
graces, she should strive to win the unconverted king to the 
true faith, the Pope goes on to say : — 

" We have moreover sent you the blessing of your Protector, 
St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles ; that is, a silver looking- 
glass, and a gilt ivory comb, which we beg your highness to 
accept with the same good will as it is known to be sent 
by us." 

It is difficult for us now, travelling back over the space of 
more than twelve hundred years, and all the varying phases of 
civilization which have passed in that time, to realize to our- 
selves the King of England sitting in one part of a kind of hut, 
awkwardly trying on so novel a garment as a shirt in the pre- 
sence of his admiring chieftains, whilst in another corner sat 
our scantily clad queen, coyly and shyly peeping at her royal 
face in a mirror, which her laughing maids of honour and her 
female attendants afterwards passed from one to the other with 
strange ejaculations of wonder and surprise. 

Let me give one illustration more to show the almost gro- 
tesque fidelity with which, in somewhat corresponding stages of 
society, the same images are produced in races wide as the 
poles asunder. 

Taking up Caxton's ' Golden Legend/ published in 1483, 
and turning to the " Life of St. Patrick," we find the following 
event recorded as having occurred in Ireland. 

" After it happed on a tyme, that a man of that contre stole 
a shepe which bylonged to his neyghbour, where upon Saynt 
Patryke admonished the peple, that who somever had taken hit, 
shoM delyner it ageyn whythin seven dayes, when al the peple 
were assembled wythin the chyrche, and the man whiche had 
stolen it made no semblaunce, to render or delyuer agayn thys 
shepe. Thenne Saynt Patryke commanded by the virtu of God, 
that the shepe sholde blete and crye in the belly of hym that 
had eten hit, and so happed it, that in the presence of al the 
peple, the shepe cryed and bleted in the belly of him that had 
stolen hit, and the man that was culpable repented hym of his 
trespace, and the other fro thenne forth on kepte them fro 
stelyng of shepe fro ony other man," 
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If now we turn to the New-Zealand legends, we shall find 
that a dog was stolen from a chief named Whakaturia, and 
eaten, that the dog was in vain sought for, and that all denied 
having been guilty of the theft ; at last Whakaturia, accompa- 
nied by his relation Tama-te Kapua, who was a renowned priest, 
entered the village where the thief resided, and the priest then, 
in the presence of all the people, called on the dog, commanding 
it to howl in the belly of the thief who had eaten it. The dog 
accordingly howled in the belly of a chief named Toi. In vain 
Toi held his mouth closely shut, pressing his hand over it. The 
dog continued to howl away, till Toi cursed it, saying, " Oh ! 
hush, hush ! I thought I had hid you in the big belly of Toi ; 
and there you are, you cursed thing, still howling away/' 
Thus the theft was discovered, the thief was punished, and an 
end put to dog-stealing. 

You must pardon me delaying you whilst I say a few words 
which, at the present time, may be very useful to a race in whose 
welfare I have for many years taken the deepest interest. 

I have called your attention to the period of revolt against the 
further encroachments of civilization which invariably takes 
place, in some form or other, in the history of every barbar- 
ous race in its progress from barbarism to civilization. Now, 
such revolt, in most instances with which we are acquainted, 
takes at the same time the form of a revolt against Christia- 
nity, and culminates in an attempt to overthrow the Christian 
faith. 

When such an event takes place the cry is too generally 
raised, that truly barbarous races are incapable of receiving 
the truths of Christianity — that its pure doctrines were only in- 
tended for certain races which were capable of receiving them, 
of appreciating them, and of profiting by them ; and, forgetful 
of all the teachings of history, men are too ready to conclude 
that a race is incapable of becoming a Christian nation which, 
after years of acquaintance with Christianity, and after all 
the leading chiefs and the great bulk of the nation have appa- 
rently embraced the Christian religion, can suddenly renounce 
its truths, turn upon its Christian teachers and expel them 
from amongst them, and set up a religion which mingles, in 
grotesque confusion, Christian and Pagan rites and doctrines. 
Another reason is thus found for alleging that it is only in the 
extermination of such a race that we can look for the attain- 
ment of permanent peace, Christianity, and progress in the 
country which it inhabits. 

Now> in truth, as Christianity and civilization have gone hand 
in hand, as those who were becoming civilized had generally 
accepted the Christian doctrines, as those who had remained 
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barbarous had for the most part clung to their pagan faith, the 
revolt against civilization, involved in itself, as an almost neces- 
sary consequence, a revolt against Christianity. 

That the occurrence of such a circumstance in the history of 
a semibarbarous race need not fill us with despair, the history 
of our own country fully shows. No country has more tho- 
roughly embraced and held by the Christian faith than Britain ; 
no country has made greater efforts to spread a knowledge of 
Christian doctrines amongst mankind ; no country has been 
benefited more largely by its steadfast adherence to the Chris- 
tian faith. Yet no country in its early history afforded more 
astounding examples of such revolts against Christianity as I 
have alluded to; for example, such revolts took place in 616, 
633, and 635, as well as at other periods. I will confine my 
observations to the first of them. 

Ethelbert, King of the English, had, about the year 597, em- 
braced the Christian faith. Gregory was at that time the Pope ; 
and he not only corresponded with King Ethelbert, but sent 
him also a few small presents, not, apparently, of such value as 
the shirt and woollen garment which Pope Boniface subse- 
quently sent to King Edwin. 

Ethelbert, after gloriously governing his kingdom for fifty-six 
years, died in 616, the Christian bishops expressing their full 
belief that so good and Christian a king had entered into the 
eternal joys of the kingdom which is heavenly. 

Yet no sooner was King Ethelbert dead than such a revolt 
against Christianity as I have spoken of broke out; his son 
and successor Eadbald, led astray by evil influences, and the 
popular wish, joined in it ; a form of paganism was again firmly 
established, apparently much resembling in its general features 
the Hauhau faith, which has suddenly risen in New Zealand. 
Bishop Mellitus was driven out of the kingdom, and, a confer- 
ence of Bishops having been held, it was unanimously agreed 
that it was better for them all to return to their own country, 
where they might serve God in freedom, than to continue with- 
out any advantage among those barbarians who had revolted 
from the faith. 

Any one who has watched the course of recent events in New 
Zealand, will see the remarkable parallelism between these events 
and the similar ones in Britain in a.d. 616. It only remains 
for us to remember that one faithful teacher lingered in Britain 
in 616 when all the others withdrew ; and he was ultimately able 
to send over into France to his brother bishops, to tell them 
that their former flocks were returning to Christianity, and that 
they might safely come back to govern their churches, which 
they accordingly did, finding indeed how unwise and premature 
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had been their conclusion that their teaching had been without 
any advantage among those barbarians who had revolted from 
the faith. 

It was upon such successes as these Christian teachers enjoyed, 
and upon such revolts against Christianity as appalled them 
and staggered their imperfect faith, that was built up that glo- 
rious and wide-spread Christian freedom in the midst of which 
we are all assembled here to-night. 

Mr. Leckf, in his recent most brilliant work on the History 
of Morals, has given his reasons for concluding that fairy tales 
are the normal product of a certain condition of the imagina- 
tion, and that the belief in fairies will invariably be found 
to exist in companionship with a certain form of society — that 
is, wherever there is an ignorant and rustic population. This 
is an undoubted truth in the case of the ignorant and rustic 
ancient population of New Zealand, whose fairy tales closely 
resembled those of Europe : but it is only a partial truth ; for it 
holds good of a belief not only in fairies but in dragons, and 
of all similar delusive beliefs which the human mind is capable 
of conceiving. The real law which governs this subject would 
seem to be, that the human imagination is only capable of much 
more restricted flights than we are in the habit of attributing 
to it, and that, whatever may be the race or people, the limits to 
which it can reach in each stage of civilization are soon at- 
tained, and that consequently, instead of having new images pre- 
sented to our minds as we explore the poetry, legends, and 
works of imagination of newly-discovered races, we find the 
same beliefs recurring with an almost monotonous and tedious 
uniformity and only so slightly varied as the features of the 
country and the kind of animals inhabiting it, or the circum- 
stances of the society render absolutely unavoidable. 

In illustration of this I will quote one or two passages from 
Spenser's ' Faery Queen/ together with corresponding passages 
from New-Zealand dragon legends. These quotations from 
Spenser contain descriptions of. dragons so apparently natural, 
and expressed with such minute grandeur of language, that for 
two centuries and a half they have justly claimed the admira- 
tion of all who love English poetry and the English tongue ; 
yet their strict verbal and poetical conformity with the corre- 
sponding New-Zealand legends are such as at first to lead to 
the impression either that Spenser must have stolen his images 
and language from the New-Zealand poets, or that they 
must have acted unfairly by the English bard — the truth being 
that Spenser has simply recorded images which had their ex- 
istence given to them long before his time, and in a certain 
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state of civilization in England, and that under similar circum- 
stances in New Zealand the human imagination, giving reins to 
its fancy, had, of very necessity, fallen upon exactly similar 
images. 

These are some of the passages to which I allude. 

" Eftsoons that dreadful dragon they espied, 
Where stretched he lay upon the sunny side, 
Of a great hill, himself lite a great hill." — Spenser. 

" Hardly had Hotupuku (the dragon) scented a smell like the 
scent of men, ere he came creeping out of his den ; the war party 
were still hidden hy the slope of the hill and the bushes from him, 
and he from them. Before they saw him, alas ! alas ! he had stolen 
down upon them; and ere they could break and fly when they did 
see him, he was so large and near that he looked like a great 
hill !" — New- Zealand Legend. 

" "With that they heard a roaring hideous sound, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, 
And seemed un'neath to shake the stedfast ground ; 
Eftsoons that dreadful dragon tbey espied ! " — Spenser. 

" Like the crashing and rumbling of thunder was the loud roaring 
sound made by the dragon in rushing forth from its den ! " 

N.-Z. Legend. 

" But all so soon as he from far descryed 
Those glistring arms, that heaven with light did fill, 
He roused himself full blythe, and hastened them untill.' 

Spenser. 

" The huge dragon when it saw its favourite food (the warriors) 
all ready, as it were a meal prepared for it, joyed exceedingly, and, 
opening wide its vast mouth, stretched forth its tongue to lick them 
in, and hastened out of its den." — N.-Z. Legend. 

" As for great joyaunce of his new-come guest, 
Eftsoons he 'gan advance his haughty crest, 
As chaffed boar his bristles doth uprear, 
And shook his scales to battle ready dress'd." — Spenser. 

" By the power of these prayers and incantations, the large- 
pointed spines of the crest of the dragon sank down flat again upon 
its back, although just now they had been all standing erect, as he 
joyed to think he should devour the men he smelt." — N.-Z. Legend. 

" But stings and sharpest steel — did far exceed 
The sharpness of his cruel rending claws." 

" But his most hideous head to tell 
My tongue does tremble." 

" And over all with brazen scales was armed ; 
His large long tail, wound up in hundred folds, 
Does overspread his long brass-scaly back." — Spenser. 
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" It lay there, in size large as a monstrous whale, in shape like 
a hideous lizard ; for in its huge head, its limbs, its tail, its scales, its 
tough skin, its sharp spines, yes, in all these it resembled a lizard." 

N.-Z. Legend. 

" His blazing eyes, like two bright shining shields, 
Did burn with wrath and sparkle living fire." 

" So flamed his eyes with rage and ravenous ire." 

" But far within, as in a hollow glade, 
Those glaring lamps were set that made a dreadful shade." 

Spenser. 

" They soon saw the terrible monster crouching there, with its 
fierce large eyes, round and flaming as the full moon, as it shoots up 
above the horizon. "Whilst they watched those eyes they seemed to 
flash with various colours; and from the sun's bright rays playing 
through the green leafy places into the creature's covert, its eyes 
seemed to shine with a fierce green, as if a clear green jadestone 
had been set for a pupil in the dark black part of each of its eyes." 

N.-Z. Legend. 

Without pursuing this subject into many other similar de- 
tails^ I will add one other quotation from the ' Faery Queen. ' 

" I wot not whether the revenging steel 
Were hardened with that holy-water dew, 
Wherein he fell, or sharper edge did feel, 
Or his baptized hands now greater grew, 
Or other secret virtue did ensue, 
Else never could the force of fleshly arm, 
Nor molten metal, in his blood embrue." — Spenser. 

The New-Zealand legends regarding dragons generally 
equally assert that it was only by some secret virtues, obtained 
by prayer or supernatural means, that their heroes were enabled 
to destroy dragons. 



XXIII. — Notes on the Maoris of New Zealand and some Melanesians of 
the South-west Pacific. By the Bishop of Wellington. 

1. It may prepossess my hearers in favour of the Maoris of 
New Zealand, when I tell them that they are " born disciples of 
inductive science." Never did I meet with men more averse to 
hasty generalizations themselves, and more keen in showing up 
our tendency thereto. Perhaps I may be allowed to give an 
instance, though I would preface the story by saying that I am 
not going to tax your patience by illustrative anecdotes generally, 
bearing in mind a dictum of Chalmers — that there is a stage of 



